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Economic Modernization in Sinkiang 


BY O. EDMUND CLUBB 


_ yeeenany IN CENTRAL Asia, China’s westernmost ter- 
ritory, is now the scene of a politico-economic 


transformation which bears considerable significance 


for the future of the Sino-Seviet alliance. and in ad- 


dition may eventually exert an important intlue 
developments in such neighboring countries < 
Afghanistan and Iran 

Central Asia, the homeland of the 
has been fought over and ruled by 
flow and ebb of outside influence 
Mongol and Russian 
that the Manchu, then ruling in Peking, final] n- 


It was only in 

solidated China’s authority over Eastern Turkestan, and 
that the Russian Tsars extended their rule into Western 
Turkestan. The boundary between China and the 


rm th 


Soviet Union today remains where it was drawn in the 
latter part of that century, splitting the lands of the 


Turanian (eastern) Turki peoples down the middle, 
dividing what in 1884 became the Chinese province of 
Sinkiang from that part of Central Asia which the 
Soviets have made into the Kazakh, Uzbek, Turkmen, 
Tadzhik and Kirgiz Republi s. But this boundary does 
not now separate the two countries as arbitrarily as 
it did in the past. 

Revolutionary change came to Russian Turkestan in 
the 1920's, but the Chinese Revolution of 1911 


wise worked no early transformation in Sinkiang. It 


contrari- 


was only after the seizure of power there in 1933 by the 
Chinese warlord Sheng Shih-ts’ai and his adoption of 
a pro-Soviet orientation in 1934 that elements of a new 
order were introduced into Chinese Turkestan. One of 
General Sheng’s innovations was of basic importance: 
he followed a “minorities” policy which acknowledged 
by convention 


at least in principle) the right of the 


Mr. Clubb, a retired U.S. Foreign Service Officer and author 
of numerous articles on Asian affairs, spent eight months in 
Sinkiang in 1943 


thirteen non-Chinese Sinkiang peoples (who are in the 
great majority) to a voice in their own destiny. 

When Sheng in 
to the 
returned to the Chinese orbit. But there was no per- 
manence in the reorientation. The Kuomintang through- 
out the years of its rule in China had persistently ap- 


plied a policy of Sinicization and exploitation of the 


1942 did a volte-face from Moscow 


ountry’s non-Chinese peoples. For all of outward ap- 
pearances, the extension of Kuomintang rule to Sin- 
kiang in 1942 introduced a new and fundamental in- 
The government of 


stability into the situation there 


Sinkiang sank back into the traditional Republican 


But it was too late in history for a return to the old 
order of things in Sinkiang. The Turki peoples of Cen- 
tral Asia had revolted against Chinese domination upon 
occasion before, and their desire for independence had 
An ephemeral Eastern Turkestan Re- 
up in South Sinkiang as late as 
after coming to power in Sinkiang, the 


lately qui kened 
p iblic had been set 
1933. Shortly 
Chinese authorities alienated various na- 
tional groups again from Chinese rule. Rebel Kazakh 
groups late in 1944 organized another “Eastern Turke- 


stan Republic.” this one with its center of power in 
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the Ili region (where it patently drew upon Soviet 
sympathy). The Nationalists’ hold on the distant pro- 
vince weakened progressively as the Government armies 
suffered defeat after defeat in the Chinese civil war. 
The decay of Chinese authority was arrested only with 
the Communist victory of 1949 and the arrival of the 
Communist People’s Liberation Army (PLA) in Urum- 
chi, the provincial capital, on October 20, 1949. 

The Common Program adopted by the Political 
Consultative Conference at Peking in 1949 stipulated 
that “All nationalities within the boundaries of the 
People’s Republic of China are equal” and that “Re- 
gional autonomy shall be exercised in areas where na- 
tional minorities are concentrated. . . .” The nationali- 
ties policy of the Central People’s Government as set 
forth in detail in 1952 was based upon the general 
principles established in the Common Program.’ 

Just as the U.S.S.R. established nominally autono- 
mous “Republics” for various non-Russian nationali- 
ties within its frontiers, the Chinese Communists have 
blocked out “Autonomous Regions” 
for Mongols, Tibetans and other non-Chinese groups 
in many parts of China. The peoples of Sinkiang, of 
whom the Uighurs are the great majority, gained such 
a special status with the establishment of the Sinkiang- 
Uighur Autonomous Region (SUAR) on October 1, 
1955. The “autonomy” thus granted, however. falls 


chou and hsien 


far short of full self-determination: there is notably 
more freedom of action in respect to cultural matters 
than in political and economic areas. The long arm 
of the State is there to guide; as explained by minority 
leader Ulanfu in a speech on “The Nationalities Ques- 
tion in China” to the Eighth Communist Party Con- 
gress at Peking in September 1956, “The Party and the 
State must help them [the minorities] to bring all these 
rights into realization.”? The non-Chinese “rulers” of 
Tibet, Inner Mongolia and Sinkiang are not ardent 
proponents of Turki, Mongolian or Tibetan national- 
ism, but tame supporters of Peking’s national policies. 
And Chinese colleagues stand close at their elbows to 


block any nationalistic deviations—such as appear to 
have been manifested in the early days after the “lib- 
eration” of 1949.° 


1 See People’s Republic of China, Policy Towards Na- 
tionalities of the People’s Republic of China, Peking, 1953; 
on the beginning stage of Peking’s nationalities policy, see 
John De Francis, “National and Minority Policies,’ The 
Annals, September 1951, pp. 146-55, and S. B. Thomas, 
Government and Administration in Communist China, New 
York, 1953, pp. 94-103. 

2 U.S. Consulate General, Hong Kong, Current Back- 
ground No. 418, October 11, 1956, pp. 10-17. 

3 See Allen S. Whiting, “Nationality Tensions in Sin- 
kiang,” Far Eastern Survey, January 1956, pp. 8-13. 


Effective power in the SUAR resides with the Sin- 
kiang sub-bureau of the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP) Central Committee. Three of the four secre- 
taries of the sub-bureau are Chinese; only the fourth 
is the Uighur Vice Chairman of the SUAR, the Com- 
munist Saifuddin. Saifuddin himself spoke before the 
Eighth CCP Congress in 1956 to attack both “Great 
Han-ism” (that is, Chinese domestic chauvinism) and 
“narrow nationalism” (meaning Tibetan, Mongol or 
Turki nationalism) as alike constituting forms of capi- 
talistic thinking to be overcome. He also cited a politi- 
cally significant fact: out of 100,000 cadres (political 
workers) in Sinkiang at that time, he said, 50,000 were 
local people.* Presumably the other 50,000, inferential- 
ly from down-country, were Chinese. 


Political 


system. In the old Sinkiang, the non-Chinese peoples 


realities are reflected in the educational 
were reconciled to the purposes of the Chinese State 
by the application of force. Sir Clarmont Skrine writes 
of the situation he found existing there in 1924: “The 
only schools for the predominantly Muslim population 
were those attached to mosques, at which nothing was 
taught by the mullahs but reading, writing, simple 
arithmetic and the Qur’an. By means of a strict censor- 
ship the dissemination of news or of any ideas what- 
ever among the inhabitants, Chinese and Turki alike, 
was effectively prevented.”’ A beginning was made 
under Sheng Shih-ts’ai toward providing the non- 
Chinese peoples of Sinkiang with a measure of educa- 
tion of broader scope in their own languages. During 
1943-49. efforts were 
made to divert the rising tide of Turki-Kazakh-Mongol 
consciousness into strictly “Chinese” channels, but to 
little avail. With the formulation of Peking’s new na- 
tionalities policy, the educational process was rehabili- 
tated, more or less along the lines laid down earlier by 
General Sheng. It is “anti-imperialistic” in spirit, based 
on the concept that the non-Chinese peoples shall 
enjoy broad rights of self-expression, and its aim is 
that “the People’s Republic of China will become a 
big fraternal and co-operative family comprising all 
its nationalities.” 

The educational system of the SUAR is now fitted 
into this framework. In 1955, according to a Chinese 
writer, Sinkiang had two institutions of higher learning 
where it had had but one before: the Sinkiang In- 
stitute and the Northwestern People’s Revolutionary 

4 U. S. Consulate General, Hong Kong, Survey of the 
China Mainland Press (hereafter identified as SCMP) No. 
1380, October 1, 1956, recording a New China News Agency 
NCNA) bulletin of September 25, 1956. (Citations of NCNA 
news items in this article have all been taken from the 
SCMP. 

5 Central Asian Review (London 
4, p. 446. 


the Kuomintang interregnum 


, Vol. IV (1956), No. 
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University. There were at that time 365,600 primary- 
school students (an increase of 76 percent over pre- 
Liberation enrollment), and 28.300 middle-school stu- 
dents.° There were also, according to a Soviet source, 
a Russian Institute, Agricultural Institute, and normal- 
school and medical-training centers.’ About 11 million 
books were produced in the period 1951-55 and there 
were fourteen newspapers, published in the Uighur, 
Kazakh, Chinese, Mongol and Sibo languages. Educa- 
tion is being extended in the SUAR, as elsewhere in 
China, by spare-time schooling, winter classes, and 
“masses schools” for the workers, peasants and herds- 
men of all nationalities. Chang Hung records an inter- 

whereas previously over 60 percent of the 
students were Hans (i.e. Chinese), now over 90 per- 
cent are of the “minority” nationalities. 

The emphasis is on the use of non-Chinese “na- 
tional” forms in teaching. Here there is a fundamental 
contradiction: the Turki peoples are being taught self- 
government and self-expression, but at the same time 
they are expected to eschew non-Chinese loyalties in 
favor of patriotism to the People’s Republic of China. 
The Bolshevik regime started off just as optimistically 
in 1917 in its approach to the subject peoples of the 
Tsarist Empire; but a reversal of Soviet policy followed 
fast on the heels of the development of Turki national- 
ist independence movements in Russian Turkestan. 
China’s position today is different from that of the 
Soviet Union a generation ago. The world status of 
nationalism has also changed. But, even if it is not yet 
certain how the nationalist struggle in China’s border- 
lands will end, Peking’s reaction to any demand in the 
SUAR for full self-determination is predictable. 

The matter has evidently already become an issue. 
As late as one year ago there were authoritative con- 
demnations of the “Great Han-ism” that leads to dis- 
regard of and disrespect for the characteristics, customs, 
and even the rights of national minorities.* Just re- 
cently, contrariwise, two (Chinese) Vice Chairmen of 
the Peking regime’s Nationalities Affairs Commission 
are reported respectively to have warned that mount- 


6 Chang Hung, “The Growth of Cultural and Educa- 
tional Enterprises of the Various Nationalities of Sinkiang,”’ 
Kuang Ming Jih Pao (Peking), September 30, 1955, from 
translation in “Sinkiang-Lighur Autonomous Region,” Cur- 
rent Background No. 365, October 25, 1955, pp. 33-35. 

7 I. B. Shevel, “The Realization of Agrarian Reforms in 
the Sinkiang Province of the CPR,” Sovetskoe Vostokovede- 
niye, 1955, No. 3, quoted in “Sinkiang,” Central Asian Re- 
view, Vol. IV (1956), No. 4, pp. 432-52. 

8 See, for example, Lo Ping-cheng, “What is Pan-Han- 
ism?”, Shih Shih Shou Ts’e, December 25, 1956, from trans- 
lation in U. S. Consulate General, Hong Kong, Extracts from 
China Mainland Magazines No. 66, January 21, 1957, pp. 
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ing regional nationalism has become “a danger that 
must be taken seriously,” and to have condemned in 
particular separatist ideas among the Moslem Dungans 
(many of whom are located in the SUAR) and tra- 
ditional Islamic education; and the Chairman of the 
Nationalities Committee of the National People’s Con- 
gress, in an article carried by the CCP’s Jen Min Jth 
Pao, denounced the separatist aspirations he attributed 
to the Dungans, Mongols, Manchuria Koreans and 
SUAR Uighurs, and stated that the Peking Government 
was undertaking a “rectification” campaign in view 
of the “dangerous nature and seriousness of separation- 
ist activities.”® 

This “rectification” process will naturally be applied 
to basic educational, cultural and political questions. 
And if the Communist rulers in Peking have their way, 
Sinkiang will become increasingly Chinese in character, 
despite the “autonomous” label it carries. The Central 
People’s Government has several] factors in its favor: 

1) the capital and technical skills for economic de- 
velopment of the SUAR will for the most part neces- 
sarily be imported from outside, with Peking exercising 
“sovereign” control even when the ultimate source of 
supply is the U.S.S.R.; and (2) improved communica- 
tions facilities, particularly rail transport, will auto- 
matically open up the SUAR to easy Chinese immi- 
gration and down-country influences. Peking’s drive 
will be to tie Sinkiang’s economy closely to China 
proper and to coordinate the political rule of the SUAR 
strictly with the national purposes of China. 

Such a westward urge is not new for Republican 
China. Sun Yat-sen’s grandiose project of 1921 for the 
industrialization of China contemplated the construc- 
tion of 100,000 miles of railways in China, including 
one from his proposed Great Eastern Port through 
Central Asia to the Altai region in Sinkiang. And, 
said Dr. Sun, “The colonization of Mongolia and 
Sinkiang is a complement of the Railway scheme. .. . 
If within ten years we can transport, let us say, ten 
millions of people from the congested provinces of 
China, to the Northwestern territory to develop its 
natural resources, the benefit to the commercial world 
at large will be enormous.”*” The Nationalists who fol- 
lowed Sun Yat-sen likewise evolved ambitious schemes 
for the construction of railways, for directing surplus 
peasant millions into China’s sparsely settled regions 
to cultivate idle lands, and for wide afforestation and 
expansion of irrigation. In the fall of wartime 1942 in 
particular, as Chungking moved to extend its authority 
into Sinkiang, the Nationalists launched a three-year 


9 Tillman Durdin, Hong Kong despatch. New York Times, 
January 18, 1958. 

10 Sun Yat-sen, The International Development of China, 
Chungking, 1941, pp. 23, 24. 
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plan, scheduled for completion in 1945, for the large- 


scale development of China’s Northwest (Shensi, 


That pro- 


Kansu, Ningsia and Tsinghai Provinces 
ject. true to pattern, contemplated the extensive utili- 


zation of uncultivated land accompanied by water con- 
servancy measures and afforestation programs, the ex- 
tension of the Lunghai Railway westward from Paoki, 
and the migration of at least four million people to the 
Northwest. 

The Nationalist plans remained largely in blueprint, 
but today the Communists are actually implementing 
similar programs of expansion toward Central Asia. 
including the construction of railways. The projection 
of the Lunghai Railway westward from Lanchow (in 
Kansu province) to Urumchi began on October 1, 
1952. In April 1956, a 


Peking governing the 


Sino-Soviet agreement was 


signed at extension of Soviet 
aid to China for the construction of the 


Urumchi line and for the connection of this line with 


Lan how- 


the Soviet rail system by a branch running from Aktogai 
station on the Turk-Sib Railway to the Dzungarian 
Gate on the Kazakhstan-Sinkiang border. By the end 
of 1956, track-laying on the Lanchow-Urumchi line 
had been pushed to a point some 200 kilometers west 
of Yumen and was proceeding at the rate of about 


two kilometers a day. The international Lanchow- 
Aktogai trunk line is to open to traffic in 1960 

This transcontinental line does not stand alone. It 
is based at its eastern end upon a system of rail com- 
munication in process of construction between Paotow, 
Lanchow, Chengtu and Kunming—to join at the two 
extremities with Ulan Bator in the Mongolian People’s 
Republic and Hanoi in North Vietnam. A railway 
and trunk highway are planned for the Tsaidam Basin 
in Tsinghai Province, to support the exploitation of 
petroleum deposits there. On the two sides of the 
Lanchow-Urumchi line, as it progresses westward, a 
subsidiary transport network of motor highways is 
being developed. In Sinkiang itself, already connected 
with the U.S.S.R. by motor 
Kashgar, Kuldja and Chuguchak, truck transport is 
road for 


Tibet, 


highways issuing from 


undergoing further expansion. The ‘first 
wheeled vehicles ever to connect Sinkiang and 


Jagilik 


Tibet, was opened to traffic in October 1957.'' North- 


running from Yehchung to Gartok in western 
west China and Sinkiang are being bound together by 
a rapid extension of communications facilities linking 
the two areas. 

In the eyes of a China already busting at the seams 
with people, living space is one of the chief economic 
Five-Year Plan (1953-57 


envisaged a considerable expansion of the country’s 


desiderata. Peking’s first 


11 New York Times, October 6. 1957. 
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agricultural acreage by the opening up of virgin and 
“waste” lands in China’s borderlands, from Manchuria 
to Sinkiang, of course with an accompanying move- 
ment of peasant ‘labor. “Sinkiang is one of the major 
regions in the country marked out for large-scale land 


reclamation,” reported NCNA. 


The Production-Construction Army 

In the past, the intrusion of hungry Chinese peasants 
into the grazing lands of China’s nomadic minorities 
has led to much bad interracial feeling and frequently 
to bloody clashes. But Peking has adopted an effec- 
tive device for blocking such conflict: the changes in 
the agricultural pattern are being wrought there not by 
individual peasants, as in the past, but by China in 
a national manifestation, in the garb of the Army 
acting as a labor corps By a decree of December 5. 
1949. of the People’s Revolutionary Military Council 
at Peking, the PLA as a whole was called upon to turn 
its energies to economic construction; in “economically 
backward or distant regions” the PLA has been kept 
to that task up to the present. By a decree of January 
20, 1950, some 110,000 of 193,000 PLA troops stationed 
in Sinkiang were charged with undertaking such pro- 
ductive work.’* In December 1954 the PLA “produc- 
*Production-Con- 
Sinkiang 
Military District command. The Production-Construc- 


were organized into a 


t1i0n inits 


struction Army” under the authority of the 
tion Army now comprises ten divisions (including one 
of local “minorities”), of which seven are engaged in 
agricultural work and three in transportation, 


T his is not the “ 


private enterprise of individual Chinese peasant fami- 


water 


selfish” 


conservancy and construction 
lies: it is the omnipotent State itself in action. This 
too powerful to be challenged 


Uighur, Kazakh and Mongol 


authority is obviously 
by the 
elements of Sinkiang 


“autonomous” 


The PLA efforts are dire ted in general tow 
the expansion of the cultivated area, : 
of State-operated farm units, }) the 
laterally of agricultural collectivization. 
State account. On 


“All means of production are either 


production of industrial crops on 
PLA farms, 
State property land, irrigation works. et or collec- 
tive property (machinery, implements, cattle, etc.) .’””"* 

12 A. G. Yakovlev, “The Role of the 
Army in Economic Construction in the Outlving Districts of 
the Chinese People’s Republic in 1950-55 
of Sinkiang 
deniya, 1956 


People s Liberation 


from the 

Kratkie Soobshcheniya Instituta Vostokove- 
XXI, as translated and incorporated in “Sin- 
London), Vol. 5 (1957), No 


Example 


sang,’ Central Asian Revieu 
2, pp. 144-62. 

13 H. C. Taussig, “Symbol of China's Change,” 
World, January 1957, pp. 19-21. 

14 Yakovlev, op. cit. 
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And, according to Yakovlev, the Military District 
itself cultivated the following acreages 


in thousand hectares 


command 


estimated 


189.0 


1953 1954 1955 1937 
113.3 


1952 


108.0 60.0 578 


1950 1951 
56.6 66.0 


These figures, with the unexplained dip in 1953-54, 
are perhaps most remarkable for the radical increase 
shown for 1955-57: the Sinkiang reclamation effort 
appears to run somewhat parallel to the similar wide 


breaking of virgin land and notable expansion of State 
farms which occurred in the U.S.S.R. at about the 


ame time 

The cultivated area in Sinkiang was reported to 
have been expanded by 300,000 hectares between 1949 
nd 1954, to a total (probably rough) of 1,300,000 
A total of 130.000 hectares of new land was 
in 1955: 440.000 hectares were scheduled for 
Over 1.646.000 hectares were under 
the end of 1955. out of a total arable area 
It is proposed that 2.500.000 
brought under cultivation im Sinkiang by 
third Five-Year Plan in 1967.°° The 


have been 


1996 


6.586.000 hectares 
tares be 
the end of the 
PLA Prod 


the major moving force in any such achievement 


iction-Construction Army will 


It is evident that much of the new land is being 
incorporated into State farms. The rationale is not far 
to seek. One task before the PLA in Sinkiang is to 


' 
promote the 


production of industrial raw materials: 
and, for one thing, the SUAR is charged with produc- 
¢ 970.000 metric tons pf ginned cotton by 1967 as 
as with the development of a cotton-textile in- 
of 2,500,000 spindles to utilize about half this 
In 1956, the PLA was called upon to 


put into crop 69 percent more land than in the pre- 


cotton output 


eding vear, with most of the new acreage in the grain- 
and cotton-growing areas of the Manass and Kaitu 
River basins. The PLA was to double its cotton acreage 
this being 
about one-fifth of the total area to be put into cotton 


by planting 21.000 hectares to that crop 


Sinkiang thai vear. “The Uighur Autonomous Re- 
gion in Sinkiang, with its great expanse of uncultivated 
land, is being developed as an important cotton-pro- 
ducing area.” And the PLA dominates the scene. 
Yakovlev noted that one PLA task was “to give 
every possible help to the cooperative movement in 
Sinkiang in order to hasten the process of socialist 
transformation.”'*’ The PLA program carries along in 


its wake the socialization of Sinkiang’s agriculture. 


15 Ch’u An-p’ing, “The Future of Sinkiang,” in “Future 
Economic and Railway Development in Sinkiang,” Ta Kung 
Pao (Hong Kong), SCMP No. 1457, January 24, 1957 

16 Taussig, op. cit. 

17 Op. cit. 
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SUAR Vice Chairman Saifuddin was quoted in Sep- 
tember 1955 as stating that, including PLA farms, 
there were 73 State farms in Sinkiang comprising 
approximately 5 percent of the cultivated area, and 
72 tractor and agro-technical stations.** The tempo of 
change in the Sinkiang countryside is swift. NCNA 
reported from "Jrumchi at the beginning of January 
1956 that there were then 6,119 agricultural produc- 
tion cooperatives in Sinkiang, comprising 21.34 percent 
of all peasant households; but that, by decision of the 
SUAR CCP sub-bureau, there was to be a speed-up 
of the process of change: in 1957, 75 percent of all 
peasant households were to have been incorporated 
in cooperatives: “semi-socialist cooperativization” of 
agriculture was to be completely achieved by 1958; by 
1959, there should be “complete socialist agricultural 
cooperativization” (that is, full collectivization 

Before the month was out, even this ambitious pro- 
gram was stepped up. NCNA (Urumchi) reported on 
January 31 that on January 28 the CCP sub-bureau 
had issued a directive “demanding” that, by the time 
of spring plowing, peasant households organized in 
cooperatives should be increased to the proportion of 
80 percent of the total in northern Sinkiang and to 
70 percent in southern Sinkiang, with the overall pro- 
agriculture in the 


gram for 


“cooperativization” of 
Region to be advanced by a full vear. 
Peking’s efforts are thus having a powerful cumula- 
tive impact on the Sinkiang economy. It is nevertheless 
essential to assess the agricultural future of Sinkiang 
against the background of one dominating natural 
fact: that vast area. formed like two great basins 


divided east-west bv the Tien Shan 


surplus water. Its water supply trickles down the moun- 


range. has no 


tainsides from ‘shrinking glaciers. or is gathered into 
streams from scanty rainfall, and. where not quickly 
captured for use on the thirsty fields, it flows into the 
desert sands and is lost. Only the Ili, Emil and Black 
Irtvsh Rivers, with headwaters in western Sinkiang. 


flow out of the province into neighboring Soviet 
Kazakhstan: the rest of Sinkiang’s water is retained 
in the two basins. Strenuous efforts are being made to 
utilize the available water more effectively by the con- 
struction of reservoirs and irrigation canals. But it 
seems highly doubtful whether Sinkiang’s water supply 
can ever be made to support agriculture on anything 
the 6.586.000 hectares 


approaching designated as 


“arable.” 
Any mass migration of Chinese peasantry, such as 
the movement into Manchuria in the early part of this 


18 U. S. Consulate General, Hong Kong, “Sinkiang-Uighur 
Autonomous Region.” Current Background No. 365, October 
25, 1955 
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century, would of course engulf the Turki population 
of Sinkiang within a decade, for Sinkiang’s total popu- 
lation in 1953 numbered only 4,873,000. But Sinkiang, 
big as it is (1,711,000 square kilometers, or one-sixth 
of the total area of China), could not, because of 
water deficiency, absorb even one year’s net increase 
of China’s population (12-15 million people). Indi- 
vidual Chinese peasant immigrants would inevitably 
have to contend with the Kazakh and Mongol herds- 
men whose lands they might invade in Dzungaria (the 
grasslands basin north of the Tien Shan), and could 
get farmland in the Tarim Basin of southern Sinkiang 
only by ousting the Turki oasis-dwellers. The Peking 
regime’s present nationalities policy bans any such so- 
lution of the problem of lebensraum. 


Industrial Sector 

Under present policies, therefore, the major increase 
of Chinese elements in the Sinkiang population will 
probably be concentrated in urban centers, around 
growing administrative and industrial functions. The 
urban population now comprises about 15 percent of 
the total; that proportion can logically be expected 
to mount, for the new order has brought an increase 
of industrial activity in Sinkiang. Saifuddin in 1955 
reported that the number of workers in industry was 
then 5.3 times greater than in 1950. Since Sinkiang 
industry started practically from scratch in 1950, any 
absolute advance whatever makes a big showing when 
translated into a percentage; industry is still in its 
infancy. Yet, ““The [PLA] production-construction units 
will also give energetic aid to the large-scale industrial 
construction in the SUAR after the [Lanchow-Urumchi!] 
railway is open to traffic.” 
gun in certain sectors of Sinkiang’s economy, and all 
indications are that it will be vigorously pushed forward. 

Two industrial sectors merit particular attention: 
petroleum production and mining. Both activities were 
the object of joint Sino-Soviet undertakings under the 
rule of Sheng Shih-ts’ai. The joint enterprises were 
resumed by virtue of the pertinent Sino-Soviet agree- 
ments of 1950. But in accordance with agreements 
signed at Peking in October 1954, the U.S.S.R. trans- 
ferred to China (effective January 1, 1955) all of its 
shares in the several joint-stock companies operated 


Industrialization has be- 


in Sinkiang. These changed economic tactics are in 
line with a major shift in Soviet world strategy. “In- 
ternational centralism” has been abandoned as the rule 
for Communist States. Party Secretary Khrushchev, 
speaking at the 20th Communist Congress in February 
1956, asserted that “The socialist countries’ develop- 
ment is distinguished by their complete independence, 
both political and economic.” But he stressed a new 
concept: “Close economic cooperation gives exceptional 
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opportunities for the best possible utilization of pro- 
ductive capacity and raw material resources and hap- 
pily combines the interests of each country with those 
of the socialist camp as a whole. .”” Khrushchev 
indicated how this worked. The U.S.S.R. was helping 
the people’s democracies, including China, to build 
up various industries. And, “In exchange for these de- 
liveries the Soviet Union is receiving goods from China 
and other democracies—goods in which it is interested, 
supplies and consumers’ goods which these countries 
customarily export.” 

So it is now in a different manner that the U-S.S.R. 
is assisting the Chinese in Sinkiang: the “economic co- 
operation” is on a better-known business basis, with 
the U.S.S.R. supplying materials and technicians on 
credit in accordance with Chinese desires, and the 
Chinese repaying those credits, in due course, with 
their own products. It is within this framework that 
the exploitation of Sinkiang’s mineral and petroleum 
resources in particular is carried out. 

Exploitation of the Tushantzu oil field west of 
Urumchi began near the end of Sheng Shih-ts’ai’s 
rule. A new deposit “thousands of square kilometers” 
in extent, located northwest of Urumchi at Karamai, 
has now been added to the Tushantzu field. Produc- 
tion in the new field began in 1955, and NCNA re- 
ported in August 1956 that of 20 wells drilled thus 
far 15 had brought in oil. A month later, NCNA haz- 
arded the estimate that Karamai perhaps contained 
upwards of 100 million metric tons of petroleum. Oil 
has also been discovered between Karamai and Urmou, 
over 100 kilometers northwest of Karamai, and it is 
supposed that the two deposits may be linked together. 


Sinkjang’s oil resources obviously have not yet been 


effectively surveyed, but a British observer has noted 
that “it is by now fairly clear that the oilfields of Sin- 
kiang are of quite exceptional, indeed sensational, 
size.”** Development of the Karamai field understand- 
ably commands a high priority in the capital-construc- 
tion sector of China’s oil industry at present, and in 
1956 surveys began for a branch railway to stem off 
the Lanchow-Aktogai railway west of Urumchi, tra- 
verse the Karamai field, and tap the Altai region about 
500 kilometers to the northwest. The Altai, it will be 
remembered, was to have been the terminus of Sun 
Yat-sen’s central east-west trunk railroad. 

There is as yet little precise information available 
regarding Sinkiang’s mineral resources, but the indica- 
tions are that they are not inconsiderable. The Altai 
region itself was the site of joint Sino-Soviet mining 
undertakings during Sheng Shih-ts’ai’s time. The Peking 


19 H. C. Taussig, “One-Sixth of China,” Eastern World, 
December 1956, pp. 14-17. 
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Jen Min Jih Pao of October 1, 1955, reported that 
Sinkiang possesses “vast reserves” of non-ferrous min- 
erals, iron ore, coal, copper, manganese, lead, and raw 
materials for the chemical industry, as well as petro- 
leum.*” It is known that coal is present in wide areas, 
and the indications are that the province holds valuable 
deposits of that fuel. Magnetite iron ore is present in 
the Tien Shan range; in the early 1940’s the ore being 
worked had an iron content of only 30 to 40 percent, 
but claims were made at that time of discovery of 
high-grade deposits with a top iron content of 67 per- 
cent. There are apparently valuable deposits of asbestos, 
and economic quantities of such minor items as am- 
monia salts, saltpeter, sulphur, alum, alabaster, lime 
and chalk 

The present economic program in respect to agri- 
culture and the mining and petroleum industries, com- 
plemented by the economic and political movement 
made possible by the opening up of Sinkiang through 
new communications facilities, naturally tends to sup- 
port Peking’s political aim of consolidating China’s 
control over the region. Abutting on the U.S.S.R.’s 
Central Asian frontier as it does, Sinkiang can readily 
draw strength from the west as well as from China 
proper. Kazakhstan in particular is well on the way 
to becoming one of the Soviet Union’s major eco- 
nomic regions, in terms of both agriculture and in- 


dustry. and can contribute substantially to Sinkiang’s 


20 Cited in Current Background No. 365, op. cit 


progress—to the extent that intercourse between the 
two areas is permitted. Most of Sinkiang’s population 
and economic potential are located in its western part. 
It is only about 320 kilometers from the rich Ili Valley 
to Alma Ata in the U.S.S.R.; but it is some 2,500 
kilometers (approximately eight times that distance) 
from the Ili region to Lanchow in Kansu Province. 
Logically Sinkiang must depend heavily upon Kazakh- 
stan if it is to progress rapidly. 

Central Asia today, practically unapproachable by 
the Western sea powers, is taking on a modern aspect. 
The common purposes that bind the Communist allies 
together are being equipped in Central Asia with the 
appurtenances of modern power—the mobilization of 
human resources, exploitation of petroleum and min- 
erals, and the economic and social stimulation of the 
area by truck routes, air lines and railways. The politi- 
cal future of the SUAR clearly depends in large meas- 
ure upon the course of overall relations between China 
and the U.S.S.R. If the present close partnership en- 
dures, future developments in Central Asia should in 
due course create a new power center capable of in- 
fluencing developments on the area’s southern peri- 
phery, Southwest Asia, and perhaps even in the Middle 
East. In any event, Chinese Turkestan, in its new 
character as the Sinkiang-Uighur Autonomous Region, 
seems destined to play a role in the Sino-Soviet power 
complex far different from any it has played before in 
history—except, perhaps, in the days of the Mongol 
Empire. 


Philippine Agrarian Reform 
under Magsaysay (Il) 


BY DAVID WURFEL 


HE Lanp Rerorm Act of 1955, which created the 

Land Tenure Administration, stirred more contro- 
versy than any other aspect of the Magsaysay admin- 
istration’s agrarian reform program. The cause is ob- 
vious: it sought to strike at the basis of the economic 
and political power of a major portion of the Philippine 
elite—large landholdings. But that elite proved co- 
hesive and adroit enough to parry the blow success- 
fully, while at the same time complaining bitterly 
about their imaginary hurt. 

The policy of government purchase and resale to 
tenants of large landed estates was, in 1955, not an 


The first part of this article appeared in the January 1958 
issue of the Far Eastern Survey. 
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innovation, however. The Insular Government under 
Governor Taft had purchased 140,000 hectares from 
the Roman Catholic Church in 1904, and President 
Quezon actively revived this policy under the banner 
of “social justice” in the early vears of the Common- 
wealth. After the war the Rural Progress Administra- 
tion (RPA), created in 1940, received no new ap- 
propriations, but until its abolition in 1950 borrowed 
instead over P15 million from the Rehabilitation Fi- 
nance Corporation and the Philippine National Bank, 
both government entities, to facilitate the continuation 
of its purchases of agricultural estates. From 1947 
through 1950, 38,060 ha. of agricultural land was 
acquired, but in the last three years of the Quirino 
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regime there were no purchases, “in view of the lack 
of funds.” Fulfillment of Magsaysay’s campaign 
promises of “land to the landless” required bolder ac- 
tion. As long as his action was purely administrative, 


: 


he could move swiftly and effectively. 

In two instances the Executive Office acted directly 
to acquire landed estates. On May 22, 1954, Executive 
Order 36 appointed “The President’s San Luis Project 
Committee” to administer the rural reconstruction 
project in Huk leader Luis Taruc’s home town. There, 
in a large area which had been abandoned because 
of frequent clashes between the Huks and the Army, 
the Army Engineer Corps and other government agen- 
cies cooperated with the partially American-supported 
Philippine Rural Reconstruction Movement, a private 
organization, to resettle several hundred farm families 
and to train them in the techniques of scientific agri- 
culture and community development. Approximately 
2,000 ha. of land owned by absentee landlords is being 
expropriated; the government took possession of the 
land in January 1955, but the Court has not yet finally 
determined the “fair value.” 

An even more dramatic government purchase was of 


D 


the long-time trouble spot, Hacienda San P: Puna- 


san in Laguna. In July 1954 the Army rdered 
by the Court of Industrial Relations (CIR 


tenants who refused to recognize their landlord’s right 


to ejec t 


to a share of the crop. Instead the Army’s Judge Advo- 
JAGO 
ground of the conflict, sounded out tenant opinion, and 


cate General Office investigated the back- 
obtained a stay of execution on the ejection. Govern- 
ended. the Ca- 
and by Feb- 
ruary 1955 the National Resettlement and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (NARRA) had allocated lots to the 
future owner-cultivators.? 

The Landed Estates Division of the Bureau 


successor to the RPA. was reinvigorated and estates 


ment purchase of 850 ha. was recomn 
binet approved the purchase on August 4. 


of Lands, 
distribution policy revised. The statute under which 
estates were then being purchased, Commonwealth Act 
539, had merely provided that the estates acquired 
should be resold to “tenants or occupants.” In many 
large haciendas, and especially in those owned by the 
Roman Catholic Church, the owner, to avoid the bur- 
dens of administration, leased large tracts for cash. 
Thus the “tenant” of the owner was not a tiller but 
a professional or businessman, and the man behind the 
plow was only a sub-tenant, or tenant of the lessee. 
Lands Administrative Order R-3 of 1951 gave the 
preferential right to purchase a lot to “bona fide 

20 See Report to the President from General Vargas, 
August 24, 1954, and Manila Times, February 28, 1955. The 


government had first purchased a portion of this vast Jesuit- 
owned estate before the war. 
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tenants” of the former owner, explicitly permitting such 
tenants to acquire as much as 24 ha., with an addi- 
tional 5 ha. for each child. Lands Administrative Or- 
der R-3-1 of August 1954 modified L.A.O. R-3 to 
bring it more into line with the basic intent of the 
landed estates policy. The maximum size of farm lots 
was reduced from 24 to 10 ha. and “bona fide tenants” 
who had previously leased more than that were pro- 
hibited from purchasing over 10 ha. unless they farmed 
the land themselves without tenants, an unlikely set of 
circumstances. The explicit priority for “bona fide 
its” of L.A.O. R-3 was omitted, thus allowing the 
of Lands to exercise discretion in favor of 
cultivator-occupants, 

During FY 1955 the Landed Estates Division received 
116 petitions for expropriation of landed estates cover- 
ing 115,068 ha.*' This was impressive evidence of rising 
tenant expec tations, and steps were being taken to 


Already in May 1954, less 


President's 


mee 


‘t those expectations 


ian two months after its formation. the 


Land Denure had 


proposing a comprehensive land 
° 


Inter-Departmental Committee or 
submitted a report 
tached. The 


irgency of 


transfer program with draft legislation at 
report asked the President to certify the 
House Bill 2468, which was introduced on May 6, the 
day the 

was identical to the Committee’s draft proposal 
LTA in the 


form of a three-man commission with power to pur- 


Committee submitted its report The House 
ed a Land Tenure Authority 


chase private estates through negotiation or expropria- 


tion with no limitation as to size. The estates pur- 


hased were to be divided into 


“family sized farms” 
which might be larger than the existing average tenant 
holding. Expropriation was to be undertaken only 
when negotiations failed to result in acquisition. An 
expropriated landowner could choose to be paid either 
amortized land certificates. 


negotiable, and redeemable in 25 equal annual amorti- 


in interest-bearing non- 


zations; in non-negotiable fixed maturity land certifi- 
ates. also interest-bearing and redeemable in full after 
25 years: or in negotiable land certificates payable to 
bearer on demand when presented at the Central Bank. 
Owners accepting negotiated purchase could receive a 
maximum of 50 percent in legal tender or negotiable 
certifi ates, the rest to be paid in non-negotiable 
certificates. The Central Bank was authorized to issue 
not more than P600 million in land certificates, !in- 
cluding only P100 million of the negotiable type. Once 
the land was acquired by the LTA it was to be handed 
over to NARRA for survey, subdivision and resale to 
tenants. Then the tenant would repay to the govern- 


ment the price which it had paid for his plot and 1! 


21 Annual Report, 1955, p. 53. 
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percent for administration in 25 equal annual install- 
ments, plus 6 percent interest per annum. 

No action was taken by Congress on the land tenure 
bill during the 1954 legislative session. The 1955 regu- 
lar session ended with only a Senate-passed bill; the 
House version narrowly missed obliteration in a vote 
on an amendment by substitution. Magsaysay then 
called a special session, with the land tenure bill head- 
ing the list of urgent measures to be enacted. The 
badly mutilated House bill was somewhat improved by 
the Senate members of the conference committee and 
the conference report finally adopted in the last hours 
of the spec ial session. 

Little was left of the original provisions when the 
legislative fight was over. Landlord lobbying in Con- 
gress was continuous and effective. It resulted in frontal 
attacks on the bill by some legislators, masterful delay- 
ing tactics by others. The bill’s avowed supporters ac- 
cepted compromise after compromise, “with alacrity,” 
according to one journalist. Unfortunately President 
Magsaysay underestimated his own powers of legisla- 
though he pressed for “a” bill, he 
agreed to so many changes in the draft that some of 


tive leadership: 


his advisors, both American and Filipino, considered 
the final product to be weaker than the existing law, 
and thus recommended that he veto the Congressional 
Those who recommended his signing pre- 

le } however 
When he did sign Republic Act 1400 into law on 
9 


September 9, the President expressed the hope that it 


could later be improved through amendment. But 
when Congressmen who had been hostile to the bill’s 
most important provisions started to talk of amend- 
ment too, the dangers of early reconsideration became 
apparent. In December the President expressed a de- 
sire to “give the program a chance to bring results.” 
Key Senators gave him a vote of confidence by agree- 
ing that the President should personally decide on the 
feasibility of amending the law in the next regular 
session. Aside from the minor change proposed by Rep- 
resentative Tolentino which resulted in R.A. 1485," 
no amendment was either introduced or adopted. 
The Act in its present form is thus likely to be in 
force for some time. Anyone concerned with agrarian 
reform in the Philippines must know its important pro- 
visions. The originally binding principle of resale only 
of family-sized farms is reduced to a generalization 
in the “Declaration of Policy”: 


“ 


the Government 
shall establish and distribute as many family-sized 


22 R.A. 1485 amended Section 23 of R.A. 1400, which 
had been interpreted by the LTA to require the tenant- 
purchaser to pay 6 percent on the full price of his lot for 
25 years, so that interest would be required only on the un- 
paid balance 
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farms to as many landless citizens as possible.” Other 
vital sections of the original draft have been even 
more noticeably tampered with. The limitations on the 
size of expropriable land will have the most unfor- 


-tunate results, The Senate-passed bill would have per- 


mitted landowners to retain 150 ha. in case of ex- 
propriation, the House bill up to 1,024 ha. The con- 
ferees set a retainable “300 hectares of contiguous 
area” for individuals and 600 for corporations. Thus, 
though the majority of tenants in the whole estate are 
required to petition for expropriation, in an individual- 
ly owned estate of 400 contiguous Aa., for example, 
only one quarter of the tenant-occupants could benefit 
from government purchase and resale. This will cause 
bitterness and rivalry between tenants, frustration of 
tenant dreams of land ownership—since very few ten- 
ants are today aware of this provision—and consequent 
disillusionment with government promises. The choice 
of what part of the estate to expropriate poses a dan- 
gerous opportunity for a corrupt relationship between 
government negotiator and owner. The law does not 
spec ify which has the power to choose 

As in the original draft, expropriation can be under- 
taken only when “the landowner continues to refuse 
to sell after all efforts have been exhausted by the 
Administration to negotiate * or when “the land- 
owner is willing to sell but cannot agree with 
the Administration as to price and/or method of pay- 
ment.” In all cases the method of payment is more 
favorable to the landowner, more burdensome on gov- 
ernment finances, and a greater threat to the stability 
of the economy than the provisions of the original 
draft. All mention of fixed-maturity and amortized 
land certificates has been deleted, thus placing pay- 
ment, in effect, entirely on a cash basis, though non- 
cash payment in negotiated purchases had been the 
only major improvement of the original bill over Com- 
monwealth Act 539. The issuance of land certificates 
is limited to P60 million the first year and P30 million 
annually thereafter. Actually, during the first vear after 
the Act’s approval less than 1 percent of the authorized 
amount was issued. Thus the inflationary effect of re- 
form, though potentially great, is, in practice, almost 
non-existent. 

There were two improvements in the Act over the 
original bill, even though the general tendency was in 
the opposite direction. Section 28, “Repeal of Laws,” 
preserved the language of the most constructive amend- 
ment from the House floor. eliminating reference to 
any specific acts while repealing only “inconsistent” 
acts or provisions.** Another House amendment, also 


authored by Representative Gonzales, preventing aliena- 


23 Ft appears that with this language C.A. 539 remains in 
force. 
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tion of land or ejection of tenants after the filing of 
a petition with the LTA, is a useful restriction on be- 
lated landlord attempts to avoid the law’s application. 
But it should have prohibited alienation with intent to 
avoid expropriation any time after the law’s enactment. 
For, prior to the filing of any petition owners can 
(and in Nueva Ecija have done so) re-register land 
in the names of relatives or family corporations, thus 
bringing individual or corporate ownership below the 
legal retention limit. Landlords can also, before peti- 
tions, transfer small strips of land to other persons in 
order to break up the contiguity of their holdings. 


Not until more than three months after the passage 
of the Act was the LTA actually established by Execu- 
tive Order 140, though Manuel Castaneda, who was 
a technical assistant on landed estates in the Executive 
Office at the time, had been appointed chairman on 
October 1. The two commissioners were not appointed 
until after Christmas. Executive Order 140 had in- 
structed the chairman of the LTA, together with the 
chairman of the ATC and administrators of the Agri- 
cultural Credit and Cooperative Financing Adminis- 
tration (ACCFA) and NARRA, to 
writing a plan of cooperation and coordination which 


“work out in 


will effect economy and provide for a more effective, 
complete and integrated implementation of the land 
reform program of the government.” A Land Tenure 
Council was formed, including the heads of the agen- 
cies just mentioned plus representatives from the Court 
of Agrarian Relations (CAR 
One immediate result of cooperation was the transfer 
of the NARRA-administered landed estates to the LTA 
But the LTA did not come to the council table with 
a cooperative attitude. Unfortunately, under R.A. 1400 
the LTA was given legal sanction for encroaching on 


and the Bureau of Lands. 


the jurisdiction of these other agencies—e.g. “the re- 
sponsibility to prepare a plan for the systematic 
opening of virgin lands of the public domain,” which 
is clearly NARRA’s job. Section 5/3 


the LTA to “inform the President and the Congress 


. which authorized 


of any deficiency of the other departments or agencies 
of the Government in the implementation of legislation 
bearing on or affecting the land tenure reform,” proved 
in practice the wisdom of Code Commission Chairman 
Bocobo’s warning: “It is likely to cause friction between 
the LTA and the other departments and agencies.” 
During 1956 there were even LTA-sponsored moves 
to abolish NARRA and transfer its functions to the 
LTA. ATC and CAR have worked in close coopera- 
tion, mainly because of Executive Judge Santos’ pre- 
vious association with the former, but in general much 
more effective coordination of the work of agencies con- 
cerned with land reform would be desirable. 
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Most of R.A. 1400 is concerned with the method of 
acquiring landed estates, and, in view of the backlog 
of petitions, it would seem that this was the most press- 
ing business of the LTA. On January 31, 1956, just 
a few weeks after it had begun operation, the Admin- 
istration compiled a list of 82 petitions for expropria- 
tion which were in its files: 8 were due for final in- 
vestigation, 7 were under negotiation, 5 had been 
denied for lack of funds before the creation of the 
LTA, and one was referred for action under R.A. 267 
to a city mayor.** The remainder were pending action. 
On June 30, 1956, the LTA reported having 251 
petitions, 60 of which had been investigated.” If the 
difference between 251 and 82 indicates the true num- 
ber of petitions received during the five months, then 
the tenant requests were piling up at a rate of slightly 
more than one a day. Even discounting those petitions 
which were not the result of spontaneous interest or 
did not accurately represent tenant opinion, this figure 
tells of a dangerous rise in tenant expectations. And in 
the same period only one agricultural estate, of 508 ha., 


worked by 187 tenants, was purchased by the govern- 
ment. In the previous 18 months NARRA had gained 
title to or filed expropriation proceedings over 3,137 


ha. Since the cause of agrarian unrest is an increase 
in the discrepancy between expectation and fulfillment, 
this ratio between petitions and acquisitions is actually 
causing unrest, not solving it 

The slowing of the rate of acquisition can be partly 
explained by the unavoidable distractions of setting up 
and for the 
future the Administration has set itself more ambitious 


a new office, with partly new personnel, 


goals. Of the 60 estates investigated by the Technical 
Division, +5 were recommended for acquisition to the 
Administration, which in turn recommended the pur- 
chase of 10 of, these. The President personally recom- 
mended four more. By the end of June 1956, at least 
8 estates were the subject of final negotiations prelim- 
inary to purchase, and, as of September, expropriation 
suits had been filed against 11 more landowners. Three 
of these 11 suits were filed by the LTA; the remainder 
originated with the LTA’s predecessors. In January 
1957 expropriation of 7 additional estates totaling more 
than 3,400 ha. was approved by the Cabinet, though 


24 Republic Act 267 is “An Act authorizing cities and 
municipalities to contract loans for the purpose of purchasing 
or expropriating homesites and subdividing them for resale 
at cost.” This list of 82 is probably not complete, however. 
It may be recalled that the Landed Estates Division in June 
1955, had 116 petitions on file, and the Presidential Ex- 
propriation Committee had received 109 as of the same 
date. Whether there is an overlapping between these figures 
is not known 

25 Annual Report, 1956, p. 47 
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preliminary investigations in two cases had revealed 


faulty titles.** 

It is doubtful whether all these expropriation cases 
actually constitute tests of the power of the LTA un- 
der R.A. 1400 to expropriate land of reluctant owners. 
As has already been pointed out, the bag of tricks avail- 
able to the landowner who is unalterably opposed to 
expropriation is a large one. An owner who allows 
himself to be subject to an expropriation proceeding 
has not—if the Administration has been prudent in its 
decision to file suit—used all the tricks in the bag 
But there is more than the logic of self-interest that 
makes one of the September suits questionable. The 
owner of Hacienda Cacho, against whom action was 
taken, had agreed to a price of P1,000 per hectare 
at the final negotiations in June, attended by Chair- 
man Castafieda and the two LTA commissioners ;** 
agreement was confirmed by LTA Resolution 31. The 
law allows expropriation only after negotiation has 
failed. It is not unlikely that news of the Court of First 
Instance decision in the Yaptinchay expropriation case 
has caused landlords to prefer expropriation to ne- 
gotiation even when they have no objection to parting 
with their land. The Court fixed “just compensation” 
for that Cavite estate at P4,000 per hectare for irmi- 
gated riceland, the highest price ever named in an ex- 
propriation case. For the first time the government 
is appealing a decision which, legally speaking, it 
“won.” It had been granted the right to expropriate, 
but at an exorbitant price, a price nearly twice the 
usual one for high quality riceland in Centra! Luzon. 

Though, as we have seen, there is no fiscal advan- 
tage to the government therein (since these certifi- 
cates can, and probably would, be converted immedi- 
ately into cash), LTA officials prefer negotiation to ex- 
propriation because half the price can be paid in ne- 
gotiable land - certificates. Unfortunately a preference 
for owners willing to sell is capable of misdirecting the 
whole land reform program. Many owners have not 
only consented to sell but have initiated the offer to 
the LTA, either directly, or indirectly through mani- 
pulation of their tenants. In a sample of 33 selected at 
random from the 60 estates investigated in FY 1956. 
19 were in this category. Is it patriotism that stirs land- 
owners to such an offer? Not usually. The price asked 
was, in most cases, considerably higher than fair mar- 
ket value, even though the land was frequently either 
uncultivated or of very low yield; in some cases ten- 
ant unrest made rentals uncertain and in others the 
owner's title was in doubt. Over 42 percent of the 
offered estates were outside Central Luzon. However, 


26 Manila Times, January 17, 1957. 
27 Ibid., July 10, 1956. 
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out of approximately 20 estates in the process of acqui- 
sition—through expropriation or negotiation—by the 
LTA at that time, Central Luzon was the locus of 
all but two. The Administration was not ordinarily 
deceived by expensive offers of poor land elsewhere. 
When it did appear ready to act on such an offer, 
however, it was taken to task by a vigilant press. In 
November 1956 news leaked out of its intention to 
purchase Hacienda Baluyot, 3,834 ha., and Hacienda 
Yutivo, 2,936 ha., both in Mindoro Occidental and 
both uncultivated. Hacienda Baluyot, owned by a for- 
mer governor and cabinet member, and others, had 
a tax delinquency of nearly P20,000. Columnist Teo- 
doro Valencia called the P250 per Aa. to be paid for 
this land so high as to “appear suspicious.” He asked, 
“If the hacienda to be purchased is tax delinquent, 
would not confiscation be cheaper?”’** Governor Balu- 
yot later denied that his land was for sale.** 

The method for selecting estates to be acquired is 
generally unsatisfactory. From the bill’s inception there 
had been no attempt to set forth a clearcut and iron- 
clad priority rule by which the LTA could adjust an 
item in scarce supply—money—to an overabundant 
demand—petitions. Given the existing methods and 
pace of work and the present size of the staff, it would 
take nearly eight years to dispose of the backlog of 
petitions either favorably or unfavorably. And at the 
end of the eight years, if petitions should continue to 
come in at the rate they did from January to June 
1956, there would be an 80-year backlog. This is an 
exaggerated projection, of course; the rate at which 
petitions are acted upon will improve, and the rate at 
which they are filed will decline—as the messianic 
aura around the new law fades. It is, nevertheless, ob- 
vious that, as the waiting list lengthens, the pressures 
to have one estate acquired in preference to others 
equally “suitable” will increase. The law provides no 
criterion for selection other than “the suitability of 
the land for purchase,” which, not having been de- 
fined, is really no criterion at all. With the absence 
of formal criteria, informal ones are used. 

It is not unusual in any democracy for politics to 
play a role in administrative decisions, least of all in 
the Philippines. What is remarkable is the variety of 
results that political intervention can bring. The best 
advertised and most acceptable is the espousal of the 
tenant petitioners’ cause by a Congressman, a gover- 
nor, or, most frequently, a municipal council. This 
brings faster and more favorable administrative con- 
sideration for the tenants. Or, a quiet word in the 
right place by a politically potent individual may cause 

28 Ibid., November 21 and 23, 1956 

29 Ibid., December 5, 1956 





indefinite postponement of plans to expropriate some 
reluctant landlord. The most insidious result of politi- 
cal influence is that estates are sometimes bought at 
too high a price without strong tenant interest. The 
worst example of the possible consequence of the lack 
of legislative delimitation of acquisition policy was the 
scandalous Buenavista-Tambobong estates deal, which 
occurred during the Quirino administration. Two valu- 
Church had 
Rural 


Progress Administration before the war. The option was 


able properties of the Roman Catholir 


been leased with option to purchase by the 


exercised during the Japanese occupation and the land 
paid for. In 1949, amidst a complicated legal situation 
in which it appeared that the Supreme Court had up- 
held the wartime payment as valid, the RPA paid 
another P5 million to a French-Filipino lawyer claim- 
ing to act for an American who had purchased the 
Church’s rights over the estates. A subsequent investi- 
gation by the Senate revealed that nearly 10 percent 
of this had gone to two “unidentifiable” persons, wide- 
ly suspected to be the Secretary of Justice and the 
President’s brother.’ 

q 


Once a private hacienda has been acquired by the 


LTA the governmental role in this type of land reform 
is only half fulfilled. The estate has yet to be sub- 
divided and resold to smallholders. At the end of FY 
1956 the LTA reported the execution of 949 deeds of 
sale involving 1,258 lots. Whether or not this included 
the 586 deeds issued before November 1955 by the 
Bureau of Lands, it marked a steep decline from the 
3,421 issued in FY 1955, which was 6 times the FY 
1954 record. Only 46 percent of the deeds executed 
were for farm lots, the rest being residential. At least a 
partial explanation might be found in the fact that the 
LTA does not possess some of the mechanical office 
equipment and duplicators which has speeded the 
process in the Bureau of Lands. 

If deeds of sale, which evidence full payment, con- 
tinue to be issued at the FY 1952-56 rate. it will take 
25 years to sell the lots transferred to the LTA at the 
time of its organization: under Administrative Order 
2 the payment period for this land is still 20 years. 
But one cannot count on even that degree of progress. 
Deeds of sale can be issued only after “agreements to 
sell” have been signed. Since these agreements have 
been signed at a sharply decreasing rate in the last 
three years—though the majority of lot occupants 
have still not signed agreements—the present rate of 
patent issuance cannot be expected to continue 

Nor is sale of lots an accurate measurement of the 
degree of success in implementing land reform, though 
administrators have a tendency to accept it as such. 

30 Special Senate Committee created to investigate the 
Buenavista-Tambobong Estates Deal. Report, October 21, 1949 
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Under the new law the question of who buys the lots 
remains. As noted, there was an increasing awareness 
under Magsaysay of the necessity for protecting culti- 
vators’ interests. But this awareness did not always 
materialize in effective administrative decisions. The 
at the LTA’s Hacienda Dinalupihan in 


Bataan, though atypical, reveals the factors in a typical 


controversy 


situation. In a conflict with occupant-cultivators who 
were tenants of a lessee of the previous owner, politi- 


cally influential “residents of Dinalupihan” neither 


“tenants” nor “occupants” in the estate—who wanted 
to buy lots from the LTA, used pressure, from the most 
subtle kind to armed violence, to push their claim of 
Manila 


priority rights. They also hired a prominent 
Order 2, and he found several 
Administrative Order 2, entitled “Rules and Regula- 
tions governing the acquisition and disposition of pn- 
vate agricultural lands,” is probably the most important 
document implementing R.A. 1400. There are no pro- 
visions in the law to punish violation, however. Thus 
lawyers are given wide latitude in circumventing it. 
Most crucial in distribution policy is Section 14: “Sub- 
ject to the provisions of Section 16 hereof, any private 
vidual who is qualified to acquire and own lands 
the Philippines and who will personally cultivate 
or occupy the lot or lots which may be sold to 
may be allowed to purchase. Though this 
may have been intended by the drafters to be a legal 
phrasing of a “land to the tillers” policy, it Was cer- 
tainly not this according to the interpretation o 


lawyer for the “Dinalupihan residents.” “C 


and or occupy” was a term used because the Order 
applied to both farm and residential lots and “culti- 
latter; 


“occupy” to farm lots and 


vate’’ would obviously be inapplic able to the 


b it the 


argued that “occ upanc vy’ could be “through a tenant.” 


law yer applied 


He also interpreted “subject to the provisions of Sec- 
} J } 


which provides for four orders of priority, 


tion 16” 


.e€. tenant, occupant, occupant of another lot in the 


te, and resident of the same municipality 


to mean 
“who will personally cultivate” applies only to 
persons not included in those four priorities. The pos- 
sibility of making such interpretations, which, though 
contrary to the spirit, are not impossible readings of the 
text, points to the necessity for tightening the language 
of Administrative Order 2. 
If anything is clear in the language of that Order, 


j 


however, it is Section 1: “These rules and regulations 


shall apply 


to private agricultural lands previously 
acquired by and for the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
. . C.A. 539, and to those that 
have been or may hereafter be acquired in accordance 


therewith and in pursuance of R.A. No. 1400... by 


pines in pursuance of 
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and for the Republic of the Philippines.” Yet in the 
tense atmosphere of the Dinalupihan controversy 
Chairman Castafieda himself averred that Order 2 did 
not apply to estates acquired by the government before 
the creation of the LTA, thus throwing the decision 
back to an era when regulations did not include the 
phrase “who will personally cultivate.” 

It is apparent that when there are conflicts admin- 
istrative decisions are made not in strict adherence to 
legal precepts but in compromise of the claims of the 
opposing groups based on their respective power posi- 
tions. In other times and places the cultivating occu- 
pants of the lots would probably have made all the 
concessions, with most of them losing the right to pur- 
chase. But fortunately at Dinalupihan they had joined 
the Federation of Free Farmers (FFF 
spoke with a stronger voice. FFF national leaders sent 


and as a result 


legal assistance to Dinalupihan members and visited 
Malacanang and the LTA Manila office frequently to 
present the cultivator-occupants’ stand to the President 
The “Dinalupihan residents” also 
As a result of FFF activity 


and his assistants 
appealed to the President. 
most of their legally qualified members will be able to 
purchase lots in the subdivision in question. But with- 
out tenant organization the results of pressures to dis- 
regard the regulations would be less happy 
The financial problems faced by both government 
nd cultivator under R.A. 1400 are serious. The LTA 
ist pay to landlords the prevailing price in the area 
for land of the same quality, but since faithfully re- 
corded sales of agricultural land are infrequent, the 
determination of the “prevailing price” depends to a 
considerable extent on the success of the owner's maneu- 
vers in negotiation, or in pleading before a court. There 
thus no fixed relationship between price and yield, 
th it is yield that determines the cultivator’s ability 
pay. In addition to the price the government pays 


landlord, the tenant must pay to the government 


percent for administration, the actual cost of sub- 
division and survey, and 6 percent interest on the un- 
paid balance—all divided into 25 annual installments 
If the cultivator is to feel that the “land reform” is of 
benefit to him, .e. that it has accomplished its 
political purpose, it must mean a slight increase in his 
level of consumption. Considering, then, that in a gov- 
ernment-purchased estate the tenant is cut off from his 


the landlord 


take all the expenses of production himself, if he must 


major source of credit and has to under- 
make installment payments of more than 20 percent of 
his gross income from the land he will not be able to 
stay out of debt, let alone raise his level of consumption. 
Repayment installments of 20 percent would require 
a government price to the landowner of approximately 
three times the value of the total annual production; a 
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multiple of 2.5 was used in the Formosan land reform 
law. Yet the “prevailing price” actually paid by the 
government is frequently much more. And the tenant 
who cannot keep up his payments does not become an 
owner. He either transfers his right to purchase to 
another, or defaults on his payments, in which case 
someone else is given the right to purchase his lot. 
Transfer of rights over subdivided lots is allowed 
with prior written permission of the chairman of the 
LTA. “The number of transfers of ownership (sic) over 
lots in several estates are so alarming that unless re- 
stricted would adversely affect if not entirely defeat 
the purpose for which these estates were acquired.” 
So said LTA Resolution 12 of March 24, 1956. In FY 
1955 mortgages and transfers of rights approved by the 
Bureau of Lands outnumbered 


Rights over farm lots were often transferred to non- 


agreements to sell. 


cultivators, even absentees. when cultivators ran out 
of funds. Chairman Castafieda early established a policy 
of discouraging transfers “except in very meritorious 
cases predicated on strong and compelling grounds.” 
The number of transfers and mortgages authorized or 
approved in FY 1956 did drop more than 50 percent 
from the previous year, but what is not known is what 
increase there may have been in the number of un- 
authorized, illegal, transfers. The lower the price the 
LTA asks for the land the greater will be the pressure 
for transfer of rights. 

Failure to pay two consecutive yearly installments 
is cause for the cancellation of the agreement to sell 
and default of all payments to the government. But 
the government is very lenient in this matter, perhaps 
too lenient. The LTA therefore releases no figures on 
the number of agreements to sell that are cancelled. 
for if it becomes generally known that delinquent pur- 
chasers will not be punished, it will be impossible for 
the LTA to make adequate co}lections 

Annual collections have varied between P960,000 
and P1,284,000 since FY 1949. The high was reached 
in FY 1954, with a slight decline in the two succeeding 
years..* The appropriation for the administrative ex- 
penses of the Landed Estates Division was made from 
this sum, reaching P726.000 in FY 1956, and the re- 
mainder was used to reduce the outstanding mortgage 
debt on the estates. In FY 1956 a total of P447.291 
was paid to outstanding obligations, but, as in previous 
years, this amount was not even sufficient to pay the 
interest! By June 1956, the debt to the RFC and the 
PNB was P16.800,626, nearly P2 million of which was 
accrued interest. The landed estates policy has not 
been a financially self-sustaining one. 


31 LTA Resolution 3, December 29, 1955 
32 Bureau of Lands, Annual Report, 1955, Table 10. LTA, 
Annual Report, 1956, p. 52 
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It is difficult for one who is keenly aware of the 
need for effective land reform in the Philippines and 
who respects the motives of those who worked for the 
enactment of R.A. 1400 to say that it is simply not 
achieving the establishment of a “democratic agri- 
cultural economy,” the purpose of its original framers, 
the President’s Inter-Departmental Committee. But 
landed estates purchase in the Philippines has never 
been a successful policy. The purchase price is generally 
too high, redistribution is slow and inefficient, and, 
most seriously, the land is frequently re-sold to non- 
cultivators, R.A. 1400 is hardly an improvement over 
its predecessor, C.A. 539. The payment provision is 
substantially the same. Though the funds made avail- 
able are larger, they remain largely unused. The power 
to expropriate, unrestricted in the earlier act, is so 
circumscribed as to be practically non-existent. 

Philippine landed estates policy has never envisaged 
thoroughgoing land reform entailing a complete and 
rapid restructuring of the national pattern of land 
ownership, and such a policy is impossible as long as 
myopic landlord interests dominate the Philippine Con- 
gress. A cheap and effective method for breaking up 
landed estates, a progressive land tax, was proposed by 
Magsaysay’s Inter-Departmental Committee, but never 
got beyond the Senate Finance Committee. However, 
a progressive executive still has considerable latitude 
to initiate a more realistic approach to gradual reform. 

Though it cannot yet be proven statistically, it ap- 
pears that the Magsaysay administration may have 
halted the trend toward greater concentration of land 
ownership. Stricter enforcement of the Public Land Act 
and expanded land settlemen 
number of owner-cultivators on new lands: cheap agri- 
cultural credit prevented small owners in settled areas 
from losing their land because of debt; and increased 
shares for tenants through enforcement of the Agri- 
cultural Tenancy Act discouraged large investors from 
buying more agricultural land as income property. But 


programs increased the 


to reverse the trend is more difficult. 

The reason the landed estates policy has not con- 
tributed substantially to evolutionary change of land 
tenure patterns in the Philippines is that resources have 
not been channeled to assist those who by training 
and aptitude are ready to become owners. Little at- 
tention is paid, in the choice of estates for purchase, 
to the tenants’ probable ability to complete payments 
on their lots. An effective evolutionary land reform 
must rely on those tenants who have proven themselves 
capable of becoming owners. And it must be admin- 
istered by an organization close enough to the tenant, 
both physically and ideologically, to make ocular in- 
spection of land to be purchased, to be familiar with 
crop yields in the area, and to have tenant interests 
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predominate in its deliberations and _  actuations. 
The Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing 
is becoming organization: it 


makes loans to farmer-members to allow them to make 


Association 
such an already 
permanent improvements on their land, such as irri- 
gation pumps and fences. No further legislation—only 
additional ACCFA funds 


to lend money to tenant-members who wanted to pur- 


would be necessary for it 


chase their lots, landlords willing (and if the price 


! 

were an economic one, unwillingness to sell would be 
rare). An ideal system would provide payment in 
certificates which forced reinvestment in industrial en- 
terprise, but this would require politically impossible 
legislation. 

In the recent presidential elections in the Philippines, 
the only party which campaigned actively for more 


with 


former Under-Secretary of Agriculture Ferrer as one 


rapid land reform, the newly-formed Progressives 


placed third in the na- 
How- 


ever, it placed first or second in the provinces of Cen- 


of its senatorial candidates 
tion, with slightly more than one million votes 


tral Luzon, where most had been expected of the Land 
Reform Act of 1955. This indicates dissatisfaction 
which is likely to increase. President Garcia’s campaign, 
which stressed the administration’s existing achieve- 
ment in land transfer, did not show adequate realiza- 


tion of this rising dissatisfaction. He was re-elected by 


Garcia has had the courage, however, to refuse to sign 
a bill passed in May which would have given non- 
cultivating lessees priority over cultivating sub-lessees 
in the distribution of governinent-acquired estates and 
thus defeated the whole purpose of land transfer. He 
also persuaded Congress to restore sizeable cuts that 
had been made in the appropriations for ACCFA and 
other agrarian reform agencies. It is thus likely that 
agrarian reform under the Garcia administration will 
not suffer any dramatic reverses, but, without Mag- 
saysay’s dynamic leadership, will proceed at a leisurely 
pace. It is, unhappily, doubtful whether such a pace 
will be sufficient to retain the tenants’ faith in govern- 
ment which Magsaysay had fostered. 
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MONGOL COMMUNITY AND KINSHIP STRUCTURE. 
By Herbert Harold Vreeland, III. New Haven: Human 
Relations Area Files; New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. 1957. 359 pp. $3.50 ; 


This book makes available a wealth of valuable ethnographic 
information about the Mongols, derived from detailed and 
extended interviews with three Mongols who have been in 
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the United States since 1948-49. Of particular importance is 
the material obtained from the Dilowa Gegen Khutukhtu, who 
had considerable religious and political influence in Outer 
Mongolia until he fled from there to Inner Mongolia in 1930. 
The two other informants, John Hangin and Peter Onon, are 
much younger men: Hangin provided data about the Chahar 
group, and Onon about the Dagurs of Manchuria. Since their 
stay at Johns Hopkins University, where Vreeland and Pro- 
fessor Owen Lattimore worked with them between 1949 and 
1952. Hangin and Onon have gone to the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, where they are working with Professor 
Lessing and Professor Poppe on a new Mongolian-English dic- 
tionary 

Vreeland’s book concerns changes in Mongol kinship struc- 
ture, and, in the author's words, “Our specific problem is to 
test the hypothesis that the kinship structures of the Khalkha, 
Chahar and Dagor communities . are all derived from a 
common ancestral structure.” The theoretical framework 
derives from George P. Murdock’s Social Structure and Vree- 
land ultimately concludes that a common kinship system 
existed in the past. This theoretical construct, however, suffers 
from several weaknesses: the informants differ in age, social 


background and gerographic origin. Thus, for example, the 


validity of the Chahar material depends on Hangin, who in 
the years 1949-1952 was telling Vreeland details of Chahar 
kinship as it was in 1930, when Hangin was nine years old 
Both Hangin and Onon spent many years at school in Peking 
and Japan, so that neither of them experienced the kind of 


intimate identification with his people which the Dilowa 
Gegen (born 1884) had. No Russian or Japanese sources were 
used to check the interview material, and some of the specu- 
lation surely goes too far—Vreeland cites Manchu examples, 
based on Shirokogoroff, but Shirokogoroff was describing a 
kinship-system entirely from literary sources and without di- 
rect observation. Similarly, care must be taken in using Riasa- 
novsky for the Buryats, and Murdock’s book itself relies on 
information which in many instances is shaky. Nevertheless 
the many details of Khalkha life and customs, and particularly 
the role of the Buddhist Church, are very carefully and clearly 
presented, so that the book is indispensable to serious students 
of the area. But it must be used with care. 


Bryn Mawr College ROBERT A. RUPEN 


DOCUMENTS ON COMMUNISM, NATIONALISM, AND 
SOVIET ADVISERS IN CHINA 1918-1927: Papers seized 
in the 1927 Peking Raid. Edited by C. Martin Wilbur and 
Julie Lien-ying How. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1956. 617 pp. $8.75. 


There are already several studies dealing with the early his- 
tory of Chinese Communism and Sino-Soviet relations around 
1920; the special value of this recent book lies in its com- 
bination of excellent editorship and fifty well selected docu- 
ments. The documents themselves do not yield much new in- 
formation, but the introduction and notes tie them together, 
amplifying their materials and shaping the whole into a nar- 
rative both integrated and significant. A great deal of the 
background material on the political history of the mid- 
Republican period (1918-1927) which has been incorporated 
in this volume, will interest not only the specialist on Chinese 
Communism but also students of modern Chinese history. 

The general introduction presents a judicious treatment of 
the problem of the authenticity of the documents seized. It 
is followed by a brief history of the Communist party which 
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might be required reading for any student of contemporary 
China. The story of the “triangle” of Nationalists, Commu- 
nists and Russian advisers, and their differing goals, is pre- 
sented in detail. While Sun Yat-sen probably intended to 
make temporary use of the Communists, the latter joined the 
Kuomintang to organize the masses and prepare their inde- 
pendent forces; the Russians sent to assist the Kuomintang 
proceeded to control it. Chiang Kai-shek and the Western 
Hills Conference Group were hostile to the Russian advisers, 
who in turn were unfriendly to the right wing of the Kuo- 
mintang though they supported the left wing. It was only the 
badly needed material aid from Russia which postponed the 
open clash until mid-1927. Meanwhile another group of Rus- 
sian advisers had some success working with Feng Yii-hsiang 
by giving him arms and money, but, while Chiang Kai-shek 
dismissed and deported all Russian advisers in July 1927, 
Feng also broke with his Russian advisers, as did the Hankow 
group of the left-wing Kuomintang. Thus, in their remarkable 
Conclusion, the authors express the belief that it is impossible 
for foreigners to dominate China, and they hint that the 
numerous Russian advisers now in China may be caught in 
the same pitfalls which entrapped their counterparts a gen- 
eration ago. It does not matter whether this wishful thinking 
will prove true or not: a historian’s speculation based on the 
past may throw some light on the future. Professor Wilbur 
and Miss How have certainly made an admirable contribution 
to the study of early Chinese Communism 

Indiana University Ss. ¥. TENG 


THE CHANGING ENVIRONMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. A MAJOR PROBLEM OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY. By Grayson Kirk, Harrison S. Brown, 
Denis W. Brogan, Edward S. Mason. Harold H. Fisher and 
Willard L. Thorp. Washington. D.C.: The Brookings In- 
stitution. 1956. 158 pp. $2.50 


This small volume is the published projection of the third 
annual Brookings Lectures (1956). The end product com- 
prises six essays by a group of political scientists, economists 
and one physical scientist. Symposium assaults on an assigned 
objective sometimes result in despair for the participants and 
frustration for the observer seeking to discover some unity of 
purpose. The Brookings Institution avoided such a dismal out- 
come partly by virtue of a discriminating choice of the 
lecturers asked to participate. Moreover, there is evidenced a 
considerable effort to minimize overlap in discussion while 
adhering to the desired common concern. The result is six 
competent essays, all addressed to the indicated theme but 
each uniquely directed to a discussion of a particular phase 
of the problem. Each lecturer presents his own thesis but there 
is no attempt at a synthesis, that being left to the reader. 

In the opening essay Grayson Kirk, after indicating the need 
for greater understanding of distant and differing cultures, 
pointedly remarks that such an attitude is no longer “a pious 
exhortation but a categorical imperative’ (p. 18), and 
this same sense of anxiety characterizes the essays which fol- 
low. The changing elements in the social. cultura!, political 
and scientific problems facing an apprehensive world are re- 
viewed from the vantage point of several disciplines. The 
attitude of scholarly detachment displayed perhaps detracts 
somewhat from the sense of urgency which might reasonably 
have been the dominant mood of the discussions. In an ef- 
fort to cope with the defined problems certain tentative reme- 
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dies are suggested but there is no disposition or intent to 
guarantee any formula as a sure resolution of the difficulties 
in question. 

In conclusion, it might be said that the quality of reasoned 
moderation in the essays compels a sense of regret that they 
could not have been released in such a way as to reach a far 
wider audience. These essays provide a thought-provoking 
evaluation of the developing international situation of as 
much interest to general readers as to specialists in interna- 
tional subjects. 

Tulane University JOHN S. GILLESPIE 


INDIAN FOREIGN POLICY: In Defence of National 
Interest. By Karunakar Gupta World Press 
1956. 109 pp. Rs. 10 


Calcutta 


This little book is a welcome addition to the growing num- 
ber of studies on Indian foreign policy by Indian scholar 
Its value is enhanced by the fact that the author has 
cided point of view which reflects itself through his 
on the writings of K. M. Panikkar, to whom, incidentally 
writer acknowledges his debt an jedicates his book. Con- 
sequently, the heavy ¢ geo-political factors 


? 
surprise. Dr 


nphasis 
governing Indian foreign policy 

Gupta’s study may not be con 

in the angle from which a 

national scene. Indeed, the auth 

pression of presumptuousness, | 

Gupta’s book should be read. It reveals to 
some of the reasons why it is often diffi 
Delhi's policy pronouncements, for th 
Communist China appear to be worlds 
ferent nature from those which exist in the 
Western scholars. Dr 


international affairs, is not critical of tt 


G ipta like Im Indiar 

basis of his country’s 
foreign policy. His book is a defer it this reviewer hopes 
that attempts will be 

critically and even question 

adopts on the world scene 


Cornell University SATISH KUMAR ARORA 


INTERVAL IN INDO-CHINA. By Andrew Graham. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press. 1956. 164 pp. $2 


PERSONAL AND ORIENTAL. By Austin Coates. New York 
Harper & Bros. 1957. 260 pp. $4.0 


As Assistant Military Attaché at the British Embassy in 
Saigon between 1952 and 1954, Colonel (then Major) Gra- 
ham witnessed much of the war then raging in Vietr 
he does not feel free to discuss military or political events 
and writes only about minor personal experiences. His excur- 
sions took him to Tonkin, Cambodia and Laos. He did not 
like the people of Annam or their arts. Since his observations 
lack in originality and his humor is often forced, his contribu- 
tion to a genre of literature that has been of high caliber 
among French officers stationed in Indochina is inconspicuous 

Another colonial officer, Austin Coates, after several years 
in the service—most recently in Hong Kong—went home in 
easy stages, through Japan, the Philippines, Singapore, Burma, 
India and Pakistan 
siderable. Sometimes he spent weeks in small places where 
he happened to have contacts; and since many of his friends 
were representative or influential and he could converse in 
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His contribution to knowledge is con- 


several languages, he got quickly to the core of current situa- 
tions of national and international concern. 

By describing social change largely in terms of personal 
fortunes and ideas, this author follows a method that is 
both revealing and easy to read. Thus, he gives a graphic 
picture of the present position of Overseas Chinese by telling 
in intimate detail about rencontres with members of a single 
large family. This method requires narrative skill and ability 
to draw valid conclusions from a multitude of observations. In 
addition to these qualities, Mr. Coates has a warm sympathy 
with all sorts of persons and a liberal outlook that permits 
him to hazard generalizations suggestively rather than dog- 
matically. Incidentally he demonstrates one change in the 
East that may greatly affect its relations with the West, namely 
a widened outlook among Western officials whose business it 
is to cooperate with Asians and to understand them 


Poulsbo, Washington BRUNO LASKER 
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Pakistan: A Powrtticat Stupy 
By Keith B. Callard 
analysis of Pakistan's political history and current 
ems, including such issues as the meaning of an 
Republic.” the role of the civil service and 
The author is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at McGill University 
355 pp. $6.00 


the position of minorities 


Tue Economy oF PakIsTANn 
By J. Russell Andrus and Azizali F. Mchammed 
Stanford University Press. March 1958. 520 pp. $8.50 


New Inpta’s Rivers 

By Henry C. Hart 
on India’s river development projects and the 
social and political questions they entail 


Maps, photographs. 301 pp. $4.50 


NSE AND Security oF THE INDIAN OCEAN AREA 
uncil of World Affairs 
126 pp. Mimeo. About $2.00 
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